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THE LEARNING SKILLS DEVELOPER (LSD) 


LAWRENCE L. SMITH and PAUL S. GEORGE 


The strategy of expecting every elementary, middle and 
secondary teacher to be intimately concerned with the skills 
of reading has failed. What is the alternative? Filling the 
schools with reading specialists who work in isolation from 
the regular classroom has not achieved the desired results 
either. What does this suggest? The introduction of LSD 
into the middle school! 


LSD in the Middle School 


All content area teachers need to be concerned about 
the skills of learning, to be sure, but they need help, in- 
tensively and regularly. And it is also true that reading spe- 
cialists achieve significantly less if they work in isolation, 
without knowledge of, or perhaps at cross purposes with, 
the goals of the content area teachers. The skills which 
middle school students need for continued learning are 
connected with, but not at all limited to, the skills of reading. 
The middle school program needs Learning Skills Develop- 
ers (LSD). 


The LSD model proposes a modification of the basic 
team teaching format of the middle school as the vehicle 
for dealing with the development of the skills of continued 
learning. The four teacher team, with resource teachers in 
the four usual content areas, needs the addition of a fifth 
person, the LSD. The Learning Skills Developer is the team’s 
resource teacher for the skills of continued learning. Just 
as the math resource teacher is responsible for coordinating 
the planning and teaching of math, and the science teacher 
in science, the LSD is responsible for seeing to it that all 
the skills of learning are being taught in the day-to-day 
instructional life of the team. 


The LSD acts as a coordinator, a curriculum developer, 
a teacher on the team, and as a watchdog. It is the role 
of the LSD to insure that the skills involved in reading, writ- 
ing, speaking, researching, organizing—in short, all of the 
skills of continued learning—are effectively interwoven into 
the curriculum confronted by the students. The LSD is the 
effective amalgam of the content teacher and the reading 


specialist. 


The presence of the Learning Skills Developer as a regu- 
lar member of the teaching team greatly improves the likeli- 
hood that team planning will be balanced and comprehen- 
sive. When team members acting as resource persons plan 
together for multi-disciplinary or cross-curriculum units, each 
tends to be concerned with the inclusion of his or her sub- 
ject area in the total plan. The skills of learning are all too 
rarely mentioned. The presence of an LSD person on a team 
assures an active lobbyist for an emphasis on these skills 


in any unit plans. 
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AND THE MIDDLE SCHOOL 
READING PROGRAM 


The important change proposed by the LSD model, 
then, is the incorporation of a redefined reading specialist 
into the academic team. Ideally, an LSD becomes a regular 
member of each team. For example, instead of a school of 
1,000 students organized into eight teams of four academic 
teachers and 125 students, the same schoo! might have six 
teams of 167 students and five teachers, with an LSD on 
each team. (The LSD and the reading specialist for disabled 
readers are not the same person.) 


Illustrating the Role of the LSD 


While there are many skills in addition to those directly 
related to reading that the LSD needs to be concerned about 
(e.g. library research, organization of materials, oral presen- 
tations, outlining, analysis and criticism of written materials, 
etc.), for purposes of illustration we will focus on the more 
traditional and familiar needs in the area of reading. The 
basic skills for continued learning considered in the remain- 
der of this paper are vocabulary development, comprehen- 
sion, guided study skills, and independent learning tech- 
niques. 


The LSD’‘s task is to teach systematic vocabulary develop- 
ment, while the job of the content area teacher is to teach 
the technical vocabulary of his subject. In other words, the 
LSD teaches the structure of the language and various tech- 
niques a student can use to increase his own vocabulary. The 
LSD is working on vocabulary skills that will hopefully trans- 
fer all content areas, while the content teacher is teaching 
vocabulary to generate new ideas or concepts for the student 
in that particular subject. The purpose of the Learning Skills 
Developer and the content teacher are not identical; how- 
ever, both are responsible for teaching vocabulary. 


When teaching new words it is more beneficial to teach 
the new word in meaningful context than it is to teach the 
word in isolation. It is better to use the word in a sentence 
than to simply list the new words on the chalk board and 
have the list pronounced by the students. Meaningful repe- 
titions for a new word vary from individual to individual, 
but a study reported by Gates (1930) showed that first grade 
students with IQ’s of 80-89 needed twice as many exposures 
as students with !Q’s of 120-129. Students with 1Q’s of 80-89 
needed 40 exposures to achieve moderate mastery, while 
students with 1Q’s of 120-129 needed only 20 exposures to 
achieve moderate mastery. While middle school pupils prop- 
ably do not need as many repetitions as first grade students, 
they may be unable to grasp the concepts in a lesson due to 


inadequate readiness for the lesson because of inadequate 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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vocabulary development. It is the task of the middle school 
LSD to help create the awareness of these factors in the 
minds of their academic teammates and create avenues for 
appropriate instruction. 


Pacing is also very important in vocabulary develop- 
ment, as well as in other areas of a lesson. Knowing each 
child’s ability to learn new words is extremely important, 
for when a system is overloaded it will break down. There- 
fore, if a teacher introduces too many words, the student 
will probably not learn any of them. Overloading students 
is simply a poor teaching technique and needs to be avoided. 


Meaningful context, repetition and pacing are important 
steps for middle school teachers to keep in mind when teach- 
ing vocabulary. By the same token, vocabulary develop- 
ment, occurring in an isolated reading room cannot hope 
to be fully effective. Coordination, through the use of a 
Learning Skills Developer, can be a way to improve instruc- 
tion. 


A second skill common to all content areas, and taught 
well only through relevant content, is comprehension. When 
teaching a lesson, it is common to set purposes for reading, 
have the students read the assignments, and then discuss 
the reading in order to check the students’ understanding 
of the material. All teachers need to be concerned about 
working on comprehension skills. The LSD can help his 
teammates teach pupils different levels of comprehension, 
but lfevels of comprehension are not the only process in- 
volved. 


It has been suggested by our colleague William R. 
Powell that comprehension is at least a two-dimensional 
process (see Figure 1); that is, the levels of comprehension 
constitute one dimension and the forms of writing the other. 
The forms of writing include expository, narrative, argumen- 
tative, and descriptive writing. So the issue is not necessarily 
comprehension in social studies or science, for example, as 
much as it is comprehension of a certain form of writing, 
namely, expository or descriptive writing. 


Levels of 
Comprehension 


Forms of Writing 


Figure 1. Two-dimensional Process for Comprehension 


The task of the LSD is to expedite the teaching of differ- 
ent forms of writing and the types of questions generally 
asked with each particular form of writing, and when a pupil 
is ready, to ask him the various levels of questions. The con- 
tent area teacher’s task is to provide the vehicle for teaching 
forms of writing that are used predominantly in his subject 
(i.e., expository writing is usually used in social studies), and 
then to ask questions at the various levels of comprehension. 
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The LSD can help teammates monitor the levels of ques- 
tions asked to insure that questions are asked at higher 
levels than basic recall. Several studies (Stevens, 1912; 
Haynes, 1935; Guszak, 1967; and Schreiber, 1967) indicate 
that teachers tend to ask 75-80% of their questions at the 
factual level. If we want students to be able to analyze, 
synthesize, and evaluate, teachers need the assistance of an 
LSD to help them make an effort to ask questions at those 
levels. If content area teachers are cognizant of the levels 
of questions and the forms of writing, they are in a much 
better position to teach students a more systematic way of 
learning a particular subject, and to give them a greater 
capability for solving problems on their own. The intent 
is not to move away from creativity, but to build a firmer 
foundation from which the student can be creative. 


A third area of concern common to academic teachers 
and LSD’s is the technique of teaching study skills. There 
are many techniques available for use; however, it is ap- 
parent that most study skills techniques are based on Robin- 
son’s (1961) S Q 3 R. To strengthen a child’s study skills 
habits, it seems logical to have a common study skills tech- 
nique used by every member of the team. This is an example 
of the kind of coordination which can be offered by the 
LSD. If this happens, then the Learning Skills Developer can 
teach the format for S Q 3 R, and each content area teacher 
could teach students how to use the S Q 3 R technique in 
his particular class. 


Too often teachers do not teach students how to study 
in a particular content area. Students could learn so much 
more in school if their technical vocabulary in a particular 
subject increased, if they knew what to look for when study- 
ing, and if they knew how to study more efficiently. 


Students also need to learn the skills involved in work- 
ing independently. Pupils may know how to develop new 
vocabulary and how to organize information for effective 
retention, but still may not be able to work for extended 
periods of time independently. Educators, therefore, need 
to emphasize student independence and responsibility in 
learning. With cooperation among members of the teaching 
team, most students can be taught to be relatively autono- 
mous learners, providing they are able to use the previously 
mentioned skills. The process, guided by the LSD, should 
be a gradual one, beginning with independent work for 
short periods of time and extended as the pupil’s work habits 
indicate that more autonomy is warranted. 


Dr. Larry Smith (L) and Dr. Paul George (R) teach in the 
College of Education, University of Florida, Gainesville. 
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The maximum level of cooperation within the teaching 
team (achievable only when facilitated by the presence of 
an LSD) is needed for many purposes. One such purpose is 
to ensure that each teacher is not using independent study 
at the same time. Too much independent study, too sud- 
denly, may cause the pupil to become frustrated and un- 
successful. 


The Learning Skills Developer, again, teaches the proc- 
esses of independent learning with the content area teacher 
using the technique in his classroom. Tasks in this area 
which might be accomplished more fully with the presence 
of an LSD on the teaching team include: 


1. Guiding students in the selection, from a list of 
several choices, of those areas they would like to work on. 
The student might be asked to fill out a form as simple as 
the one in Figure 2. 


Name 


Date 

Topic 

List Goal(s) for Today 

Did you accomplish your goal(s)? 


Did you plan to do too much, or not enough? 


Figure 2. Sample Form 


2. Encouraging pupils who have shown that they can 
work independently for a class session to increase their 
independent study abilities to a two or three day project. 
When the student can do two or three day projects, inde- 
pendent projects can be increased to a week. This is an 
excellent time for the Learning Skills Developer to work 
closely with content area teachers. After the process is 
taught by the LSD, the projects for training could come from 
any of the content areas. 


3. Helping all students to move forward toward mas- 
tery in generative learning skills and independent study. 
With the help of the LSD, students will have a better idea 
of their capabilities and, hopefully, will be able to set real- 
istic goals for themselves. Students will be better able to be 
life-long learners and problem-solvers if the teaching of these 
skills is actively coordinated and not left to chance. 


Conclusion 


The middle schoo! will probably never see the time 
when every teacher is a teacher of reading. Perhaps it never 
should. There is some reason to hope, as a number of 
middle schools adopt the model described above, that it 
will not be necessary. Content area teachers working closely 
as a team with colleagues concerned primarily with skill 
development permits the middle school to realize much 
more fully its aspiration to be a bridge from the elemen- 
tary school to the high school while offering a unique 
learning experience to the students it serves each day. 
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WANTED: INFORMATION ON 
IN-SERVICE PROGRAMS 
IN MIDDLE SCHOOLS 


A questionnaire has been prepared by the ASCD Work- 
ing Group on Emerging Adolescent Learners. This working 
group is currently in the process of developing a “Practi- 
tioner’s Guide for In-Service Education in the Middle School” 
to be published by ASCD. The group would like to obtain 
the help of Journal readers. 


You can help in this important task by providing the 
information sought in the questionnaire, and sharing samples 
of materials, ideas and experiences that work well which 
you’ve used in your in-service programs. 


Space will not permit the reproduction of the question- 
naire but it calls for specific responses to three questions: 
(t) What resources and experiences do you use to determine 
when and/or what staff development programs are necessary? 
(2) What do you see as the major components of an in- 
service program? What materials and other resources have 
you found to be effective in developing these components? 
(3) What techniques and strategies have you used to evalu- 
ate the effectiveness of in-service programs in your school? 


Responses should be mailed to Geneva Gay, Associate 
Director, ASCD, 1701 K Street, N.W., Suite 1100, Washington, 
D.C. 20006, along with your name, school, and address. 


If you wish to communicate further with members of 
the working group about this project, please feel free to do 
so. We encourage you to write or call with ideas, sugges- 
tions, samples, and recommendations for inclusions in this 
“practitioner’s guide.” The group is chaired by Jerald L. 
Reece, New Mexico State University, Las Cruces, New Mexico 
88003. Phone (505) 646-1800. Other members are: Billie W. 
Jacobs, Principal, Daniel Boone Elementary School, Univer- 
sity City, Missouri; Elizabeth Krebs, Asst. Supt., Sunnyside 
School District, Tucson, Arizona; Robert Malinka, Middle 
School Resource Center, Indianapolis, Indiana; and John D. 
Vine, Principal, Painted Post Middle School, Painted Post, 
New York. 


ADDITIONAL AFFILIATES ACCEPTED 


At the Board of Directors meeting in Louisville, Kentucky, 
on September 24, action was taken on the applications of 
three state associations. Approved as affiliates were the 
Maryland Middle School Association, the Missouri Middle 
School Association, and the Georgia League of Middle School 
Educators. Maryland and Missouri will have a representative 
on the board from 1977 to 1979 while Georgia will be on 
from 1978 to 1980. 


A dozen affiliates are now recognized with several other 
states or regions in various stages of organization and affili- 
ation. 
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